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EMOVING the “dead wood and 
lumber of tradition” is not at all 
times easy. Nor is the task ever a 
pleasant one to those engaged in it. 
There is a certain mental laziness as well 
as physical dread of unusual effort to be 
found in the average man. It is always 
far easier to move along in well defined 
channels, giving no thought to improve- 
ment of existing conditions, than it is to 
undertake the accomplishment of im- 
provement by inaugurating changes. 


If conditions analogous to these exist 
in various other artistic societies, and we 
are inclined to believe they do, they cer- 
tainly are not apparent in the activities 
of architectural organizations that each 
year devote much time and expend con- 
siderable energy in the collection and 
presentation of architectural exhibits. 
Even less than ten years has served to 
produce an entirely different aspect in ar- 
chitectural exhibitions. Continued study 
of exhibitions of architectural work has 
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tended to prove to thoughtful members of 
the profession that the greatest value in 
these annual displays lies chiefly in their 
educational influence, not to the man in 
the profession of architecture, but to that 
growing body of people whose artistic in- 
clinations lead them to regard a good 
work of architecture with more interest 
than ever before. The professional man 
has learned the theory of his work during 
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more pronounced, and the culmination is 
to be found in the present one of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. 

One of the first sure indications of the 
artistic interest that could attach to an 
exhibition of works of architecture was in 
connection with a display held in Phila- 
delphia under the auspices of the T Square 
Club and the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, in the 
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his college course and those haleyon days 
when he made the “grande tour” of 
Europe. He will therefore not expect to 
find much that is new to him on the walls 
of an architectural exhibition. 

So then, an architectural exhibition to 
maintain its artistic and educational 
aspect, must now be presented in a man- 
ner that will afford an easy and an attrac- 
tive method of instructing the layman. 

Each year, during the past ten, this 
feature of exhibitions has been more and 
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galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine-Arts. On that occasion render- 
ings were hung “cheek by jowl” with 
paintings that formed part of the Fine- 
Arts exhibitions, and the architectural 
plaster models alongside of notable work 
by American sculptors. Those in charge 
of succeeding exhibitions all over the 
country at once recognized the artistic 
possibilities latent in a commingling of 
architecture and allied arts, and followed 
an example so satisfactorily proven. 
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The present exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League of New York is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful grouping of a display 
of architecture and the allied arts ever 
accomplished. The basic idea in the treat- 
ment of the Vanderbilt Galleries is of a 
formal garden. The result of the decora- 
tive treatment and the intermingling of 
the several arts is that there are no 
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neglected places, no dark corners or 
“morgues,” as they are called, where 
works of lesser merit are often grouped 
together. Like a well painted picture, 
there is no apparent “spottiness,” but an 
even, well executed area of artistically 

good effort. 

All exhibitions present to the thought- 
ful observer some composite idea, some 
significant thing that shows the trend of 
art, as expressed by the temperamental 
qualities of the artists, and the general 
tendencies toward specific things. 
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CAVALRY GROUP—GRANT MONUMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MR. HENRY M. SHRADY, SCULPTOR 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
One year a leaning toward a most 
marked originality of treatment has been 
apparent; another, the artistic develop- 
ment of our domestic architecture has 
been emphatically shown. Again, there 


have been specific examples of special 
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types of buildings that have been so epoch 
marking as to greatly influence later de- 
velopment of the type. 

This year it would seem that while 
there is not apparent any startling inno- 


(Continued on page 147) 
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“SETBACK” LINES 


T is gratifying to be able to record that 
the attention of the Board of Esti- 
mate’s Committee on City Plan has 
been called to the advisability of 

establishing “setback lines” on all new 
streets and in connection with the im- 
provement of undeveloped suburban resi- 
dence sections. A “setback line,” accord- 
ing to a report recently submitted to the 
Board of Estimate by its secretary, Rob- 
ert H. Whitten, is to be construed as a 
sort of secondary building line, drawn 
parallel to the inner edge of the prescribed 
sidewalk limit and about fifteen or twenty 
feet behind it. It is proposed to regard 
the setback line practically as the build- 
ing line and to prohibit all construction 
between the actual building line and the 
setback line, so that by this means all 
new streets would be lined with a fifteen 
or twenty foot open strip, in all probabil- 
ity planted, providing plentiful light and 
air, both probably sufficient for the street 
regardless of the use to which it may ulti- 
mately be put, and providing ample cir- 
culation and traffic facilities if the street 
should finally become an artery of busi- 


ness lined with skyscrapers. Three rea- 
sons are especially adduced in Mr. Whit- 
ten’s report in favor of the establishment 
of the setback line: 

First—health, comfort and amenity. 
In a private residence section a uniform 
setback from the street line increases the 
attractiveness of the section and adds to 
the health and comfort of the inhabitants. 
It improves light and air conditions; 
makes possible the front lawn with trees 
and shade; removes the dwelling further 
from the noise, fumes and dust of the 
street. Where residences are uniformly 
set back from the street without the 
establishment of a legally binding setback 
line each owner is at the mercy of his 
neighbors. A single owner by disregard- 
ing the setback line may ruin properties 
left and right of him for an entire block. 

Second—economy of initial develop- 
ment. Purely local residence streets hav- 
ing a setback line can be permitted a nar- 
rower width than could otherwise be 
allowed. This reduces the expense of de- 
veloping the land, not only by the actual 
economy of land area, but more markedly 
by the decreased outlay for paving. With 
a 10-foot setback a standard 60-foot street 
might be reduced to 40 feet. This might 
be adequate for streets under 800 feet in 
length if developed with single-family 
houses. If later the single-family houses 
are replaced by three or four-story apart- 
ments the street could easily be widened 
to 60 feet to meet the increased traffic re- 
quirements incident to the more intensive 
housing. 

Third—economy of ultimate develop- 
ment. The existence of the setback line 
will permit the economical widening of 
traffic arteries whenever traffic needs re- 
quire. It makes possible a measure of 
adaptability and elasticity in street design 
that is of decided importance in view of 
the almost fabulous expense of widening 
a street once laid out and improved. 

The setback line will certainly assure 
wider streets in future, and by a practical 
method involving a minimum incon- 
venience with a concomitant maximum of 
health and utility. Many an ordinary 
residence street, its houses set back the 
depth of a front lawn to avoid the dust 
and fumes and noise of traffic, is destined 
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ultimately to serve as a business thor- 
oughfare. When this time comes values 
are bound to have risen in such measure 
that the widening of the street would in- 
volve a prohibitive expenditure. If the 
setback line formed part of the original 
plan of this street, the additional width 
required at such future time will have 
been provided for and the space between 
building and setback lines may auto- 
matically be absorbed by the street itself. 
The owners of the property involved 
would profit in either case. 

Bitter experience in city planning has 
demonstrated that a street once estab- 
lished is one of the most permanent and 
unchangeable features of the city struc- 
ture. Buildings have come and gone, but 
the street lines of lower Manhattan have 
retained most of the original idiosyn- 
crasies that recall cow-paths and farmers’ 
lanes; this, too, in spite of the fact that 
the burden of service imposed upon them 
differs greatly in character and magni- 
tude from any that could have been con- 
templated at the time these streets were 
opened. This points to the desirability 
of introducing adaptability and elasticity 
in street design. The setback line is a 
means of assuring streets of such flexi- 
bility, which in the nature of things as 
related to city planning is one of the most 
anxiously hoped for but most rarely ob- 
tained characteristics of a city scheme, 
despite the fact that lack of it has often 
made cities hideous and unsanitary and 
inconvenient, because street lines pre- 
vented them from growing naturally out 
of their civic swaddling clothes. 


TENEMENT HOUSE COMMITTEE 
LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN TO ELIMINATE 
WOODEN FENCE MENACE 

IDDING New York of the old, un- 
sightly, fire-inviting, rubbish ac- 
cumulating wooden fence is the 
latest specific topic added to the 
program of tenement reform. Con- 
vinced that the long, dreary rows of 
hideous high-board fences, common to 


every tenement section in New York, 
must be eliminated in the interest of New 
York’s tenement population, the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society has set out on an 
energetic campaign to boost metal fences. 
It is hoped that every owner, builder and 
architect in New York City will be 
reached in an effort to persuade them to 
join in the campaign to help rid the city 
of the wooden fence menace. 

The appeal to tenement builders to use 
metal fences is being made on a purely 
business basis. A little four-page cir- 
cular has been prepared by the Commit- 
tee to demonstrate to builders and own- 
ers that the use of metal fence will not 
merely benefit the community, and 
tenement dwellers in particular, by add- 
ing to the light, allowing the air to cir- 
culate in the block, eliminating the fire 
hazards and making backyards more at- 
tractive for children to play in, but that 
it is a profitable investment of the first 
order. The circular quotes current 
prices of iron and wire fence suitable for 
tenement yards, and shows that these 
can be erected for but little more than the 
old board fence. When the metal fence 
is once erected the cost of upkeep, the 
Tenement House Committee’s pamphlet 
points out, is negligible in comparison 
with board fence, and it adds enough to 
the value of the property to more than 
compensate for the difference in initial 
cost. 

“We are not trying to sell fence,” reads 
the circular. “We are a citizens’ com- 
mittee interested in bettering living con- 
ditions among working people.” 

The movement appears to be one that 
might profitably be imitated in other cities 
where conditions are little, if any, better 
than in New York. While the removal 
of wooden fences is what might be termed 
an accomplishment of minor importance, 
it is necessary before other steps can be 
taken and for that reason the efforts be- 
ing put forth by the Tenement House 
Committee deserve universal support. 
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vations in design, there is undoubtedly a 
very highly developed tendency toward 
artistic refinements. 

That architects are proving by their 


work in buildings that proclaim the very 
last word in good designing and efficient 
planning. 

The Medals of Honor for 1917 were 
awarded as follows: 

Architecture: John Russell Pope, for 
the Temple of the Scottish Rite, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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work that they are rightfully classed as 
artists is amply shown by this exhibition. 
Both the inexpensive country house and 
the lordly dwelling of manorial type 
show the same thoughtful expression of 
good art. 

That these tendencies will affect the 
arts allied to architecture is obvious. 
To-day the craftsman must need give the 
best that is in him if he hopes to place his 
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Painting: Maxfield Parrish, for decora- 
tions in Curtis Building, Philadelphia. 

Sculpture: H. A. MacNeil, for general 
excellence. 

The-eollaborative prize of $300 for the 
best work by an architect, painter and 
sculptor was divided equally among the 
three groups of entrants for this prize. 

The Avery prize was not awarded this 
year. 
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ADVOCATING A LICENSE LAW FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
ARCHITECTS 


By HOWARD C. FRANK, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Pennsylvania, which, in respect to 

legislation calculated to protect its 

citizens from the practices of un- 
trained and unqualified physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers and even plumbers, is yet 
without a law regulating the practice of 
architecture. 

By writing upon their statute books, 
and enforcing, such regulations, ten 
States have long since recognized the de- 
sirability of—not to say necessity for— 
legislation to this end. Several others of 
the States have recently taken the neces- 
sary initial action or launched campaigns 
of agitation favoring such action by their 
legislatures. Yet Pennsylvania, for all its 
paternalism, evidenced by the many wise 
and proper acts now in force, looking to 
the public health, safety and comfort, 
seems surprisingly indifferent to these 
factors as they relate to the design and 
construction of its buildings. 

It is true that the State and some of 
our municipalities have written laws and 
codes regulating building construction 
which, presumably, throw all the safe- 
guards necessary about the public, but it 
is also true that these laws accomplish 
their purpose about as effectively as would 
one providing a Bureau of Health, pre- 
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1: is a remarkable fact that the State 


sided over by a trained nurse, to pass 
upon the efficacy of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and issue permits for cures premised 
upon such prescriptions! 

Any Tom, Dick or Harry with sufficient 
gall to bring him to the notice of the 
public or any part of it, may, regardless 
of a complete lack of training, experience 
and skill, presume to practice architecture 
in this State on a parity with the most 
learned and able men in the profession. 
Even journeyman craftsmen, in constant- 
ly increasing numbers, “draw plans and 
specifications” for surprisingly important 
work in odd hours off their regular em- 
ployment, with certain disastrous results, 
esthetically, and just as real (though 
concealed) potential disaster, structural- 
ly. And it is not by any means a remote 
possibility that occasionally one of these 
tyros who, yesterday, was a reasonably 
competent plumber’s helper, inspired and 
flushed by a few “successes” attending his 
veritures into the unknown, rises this 
morning a full-blown architect (though 
perhaps unable to pronounce the word). 

It can scarcely be argued successfully 
that the public should discriminate when 
employing architects, for, to again revert 
to the medical parallel, there can be no 
doubt that in the absence of a medical 
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license law, many hospital orderlies would 
be practicing M.D.’s and get away with 
it, and that if the medical and like license 
laws mean (and say at least by indirec- 
tion) anything, they mean (and say) that 
the public should not be obliged to dis- 
criminate save among practitioners of 
demonstrated competence. 

The public, to which “an architect is an 
architect”—just as, under different con- 
ditions, an orderly might be a doctor— 
has undoubtedly a right to the State’s 
protection. It has the same right to know 
that the architects it employs are not 
paperhangers as it has to know that the 
canned beans it buys are not cherry seeds. 
This latter right is concretely recognized 
—why not the former? 

Contractors, whose contracts depend in 
large measure upon close figuring under 
a competitive system, and whose profits 
from such contracts depend wholly or in 
large part upon the practicability, clarity 
and coherence of architects’ drawings and 
specifications, and whose reputations, to 
a degree at least, depend upon the finished 
appearance of their work, surely are en- 
titled to all the protection the State is 
able to afford them by insuring that at 
least the instruments placed in their hands 
by owners shall be the best available for 
the purpose and that any losses, in a busi- 
ness hazardous at best, shall be traceable 
to themselves alone, instead of (as now 
too frequently occurs) to the owners 
through their agents, the architects. 

Journeyman craftsmen, in the building 
trades, whose continuous and profitable 
employment is inseparably linked up with 
the financial successes of their employers. 
the contractors, are entitled to feel and 
know that the State has not left undone 
any act which, in its absence, constitutes 
a greater or less menace to their pros- 
perity. 

The architects, themselves, have a right 
to be taken out of competition with an 
adulterated product sailing under a false 
label, having in mind not “competition” 
in the restricted sense in which it is com- 
monly used, but competition which is se- 


lective on the part of the public and of 
which the individuals are not conscious. 
They have a right to the State’s protection 
of their investments of time and thought 
and study in necessary preparation for 
their professional work; to relief from the 
odium necessarily cast upon the entire 
profession by the delinquencies and in- 
competencies of professional masquerad- 
ers; and to know that the ethical stand- 
ards of the profession rest with high class 
men. 

Passing over the obvious fact that an 
architects’ license law is desirable and 
necessary in this State, when and by 
whom should the work looking to its pas- 
sage be initiated? 

As to the time—there is none like the 
present—the legislature is now in session. 

As to agencies—the people who would 
benefit by the law, namely, the lay public, 
the contractors, the craftsmen and the 
architects. 

The public for purposes of practical 
legislation is clearly impotent, being af- 
flicted with a peculiar lethargy which has 
its result in complete lack of cohesive 
organization and is for this reason not 
available. 

The builders, the craftsmen and the 
architects have effected various organiza- 
tions of themselves which, in such behalf, 
might well be mobilized. These organiza- 
tions are in their very nature effective 
and upon occasion formidable, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt of the results 
which would attend a concerted effort by 
them within the confines of the political 
arena. 

An accomplishment of this sort is not 
fundamentally selfish, as some legislation 
has been with which we are more or 
less familiar, so that there can be no 
logical opposition on the part of any class 
except the relativelv small one at which 
the law would obviously be aimed, and 
ovvosition from that source would be en- 
titled to precisely the same consideration 
as would be accorded objections to legis- 
lation against any other sort of adultera- 
tion or misrepresentation—None! 
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Swimming Pool on Top Floor of Old 
Club Building 


Building a large swimming pool (with 
a load of about 400 tons of water) on top 
of an old building was an interesting part 
of the enlargement of the eight-story 
Union League Club Building in Chicago. 
This work was described by Frank E. 
Brown in a paper read recently before the 
Western Society of Engineers. The 
building is about 100x149 ft. A swim- 
ming pool was desired, but there was no 
available space in the basement; there- 
fore, three stories were added to the rear 
part of the building (100x49 ft.) to ac- 
commodate the pool and gymnasium. 

The swimming pool is 30x60 ft., with a 
depth of 4 to 814 ft. The old cast-iron 
columns could not carry much additional 
load, and replacing them with new steel 
columns was out of the question, espe- 
cially as the old foundations were inade- 
quate. They were strengthened, however, 
to carry the ninth floor. The tenth floor 
(swimming pool) and eleventh floor are 
carried independently by new steel col- 
umns located so as to clear the old foun- 
dations and not obstruct important rooms. 
This arrangement involved difficult work 
in cutting and reframing the structural 
work in the building. 

The sides of the pool are formed by 
plate-girders about 11 ft. deep, and the 
bottom has 18-in. I-beams spaced 13 to 
24 in. c. to c., with a 3£-in. deck plate 
riveted to their top flanges and to con- 
tinuous angles on the sides of the girders. 
Steel trusses in the tenth story support 
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the upper walls, some of these trusses be- 
ing cantilevered 7 to 10 ft. from the new 
columns to the walls. 

The waterproofing of the swimming 
pool was a special problem. The original 
intention was to make the steel tank 
water-tight by calking and riveting, and 
to line this with membrane waterproof- 
ing, concrete and tile. Instead, a lead lin- 
ing was used. The rivet heads on the 
girders were flattened to 14 in., and a 
114-in. coat of cement was put on with 
the cement gun. On this was applied 
the sheet lead, 4 lb. per sq. ft. (about 
1/16 in. thick), tacked at the joints to 
wood strips set in the cement. The joints 
were then soldered. 

On the lead was placed membrane 
waterproofing, then 4-in. cement (with 
the cement gun) and finally the lining of 
14,-in. tile set in cement mortar. The bot- 
tom was treated in the same way, but with 
less concrete, the total thickness of the lin- 
ing being 7 in. for the sides and 4 in. for 
the bottom. 

The water, after being treated with 
alum as a coagulant, passes through a 
quartz filter, a heater and then a violet- 
ray machine. The water is kept in con- 
tinuous circulation and at uniform tem- 
perature. The tank is to be emptied and 
— every two months.—Engineering 

ews. 


Michigan Chapter A. I. A. 
There was an interesting special meet- 
ing of the Michigan Chapter held in De- 
troit on January 21. Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller, secretary of the National Hous- 
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ing Commission, made an address, taking 
for his subject “The Essentials of Correct 
Housing.” 

Officers elected by the Chapter for the 
coming year are: President, Marcus 
R. Burrowes; vice-president, Prof. Emil 
Lorch, Ann Arbor; secretary, Dalton R. 
von Schneider; treasurer, Charles Kot- 
ting; director, James B. Nettleton. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. T. Robert Wieger, architect, an- 
nounces his return to Denver, Col., to re- 
sume the practice of his profession, with 
offices, 620 Empire Building. 


Mr. A. E. Doyle, architect, formerly of 
the firm of Messrs. Doyle & Patterson, 
Portland, Ore., has opened an office for 
the practice of his profession in the 
Worcester Building, that city. 


Mr. Louis Miller, architect, has opened 
an office for the practice of his profession 
at 3 West Federal Street, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and would be pleased to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 


Mr. A. Herbert Massey, civil engineer 
and architect, of Berkley, Va., has opened 
an office for the practice of his profession 
in the McKevitt Building, Norfolk, where 
a firm has been organized as the Bonney- 
Massey Company. 


Messrs. Mellor & Meigs, architects, 200 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announce that they have admitted to 
partnership Mr. George Howe, and will 
continue the practice of architecture un- 
ad the firm name of Mellor, Meigs & 

owe. 


It is announced that the firm of Black- 
well & Baker, architects, Seattle, Wash., 
has been dissolved. Mr. J. E. Blackwell 
will continue the practice of his profes- 
sion in the old offices, 823 Northern Bank 
building. Mr. F. L. Baker has opened 
new offices in the Hinkley Block, Seattle, 
and will be glad to receive manufacturers’ 
circulars and catalogs. 


Charles C. Haight Dead 


Charles Coolidge Haight, architect, 
died at his home at Garrison-on-Hudson 
of February 6. He was born in New 
York City, March 17, 1841, the son of the 
Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, assistant rector 
of Trinity Church. Mr. Haight was grad- 
uated from Columbia University in 1861 
and a year later entered the Civil War. 
He was wounded at the battle of the 
Wilderness. 

Besides many buildings in this city, 
Haight designed for Yale University, 
Vanderbilt and Phelps halls, the univer- 
sity library, and the Mason, Sloane and 
Osborn laboratories, as well as dormi- 
tories for the Sheffield Scientific School. 
He also designed the Keney memorial 
tower at Hartford, Conn. 


War Honors to British Architects 


The Architects and Builders Journal of 
London publishes a list of names of archi- 
tects and architectural students who have 
received military decorations for valor. 

We find that one student, Capt. E. N. 
Franklin Bell, killed in action in France, 
received the highest distinction, that of 
the Victoria Cross. 

A further list of architects who have 
fallen, which list it is feared is incom- 
plete, records seventy-two names, thirty- 
three of which are members of the 
R. I. B. A. 


To Regulate Building in New York 
State Cities 


A bill pending in the legislature of the 
State of New York will, if passed, confer 
on all cities the power to regulate and 
limit the height and bulk of buildings 
and determine districts for specific pur- 
poses, similar to the provisions of the re- 
cent enactment for New York City. 


Seranton, Pa., Architects Exhibit 


The Scranton, Pa., Society of Archi- 
tects has just concluded a successful ex- 
hibition, which well served its announced 
purpose, which was the development of a 
local interest in architecture and the allied 
arts. 

This exhibition was free to the public. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Concrete in Cold Weather 


NDER the above caption, the 

Portland Cement Association, 111 

West Washington Street, Chicago, 

Ill., has issued a timely and in- 
structive pamphlet of sixteen pages. In 
this are considered methods by which 
concrete construction work can be prose- 
cuted during winter months and the 
various effects on the materials to which 
these methods are applied. Authoritative 
information on this subject has led to a 
condition where concrete work is now 
carried on almost regardless of season or 
temperature. 

In a summary it is stated that the fol- 
lowing points must be borne in mind in 
order to insure satisfactory work. First: 
That all concrete which freezes before 
early hardening has been completed may 
not be permanently injured, if, after 
thawing, it is not again exposed to freez- 
ing until hardened. Protecting the con- 
crete against the possibility of freezing 
is, however, the safest plan. 

Second: It is not necessary, however, 
to so mix, place and protect the concrete 
that early hardening will be complete be- 
fore the work is exposed to freezing tem- 
peratures. 

Third: When this is done, sand and 
pebbles or broken stone must be free 
from frost or lumps of frozen materials. 

Fourth: As cement forms but a rela- 
tively small bulk of the materials in any 
batch of concrete, it need not be heated. 

Fifth: Mixing water should always 
be heated. 

Sixth: Although adding common salt 
to mixing water will prevent freezing of 
concrete that has not hardened, there is 
a limit to the quantity of salt which may 
be added if the final strength of the con- 
crete is not to be affected. Salt simply 
lowers the freezing point of the mixing 
water. It does not supply what is most 
needed—heat and warmth. It delays in- 
stead of hastening the hardening of the 
concrete. 

Seventh: The temperature of concrete 
when placed should be from 75 to 80 de- 
grees. 
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Eighth: Some sands and certain vari- 
eties of pebbles and broken stones are in- 
jured by too much heat. A temperature 
not exceeding 150 deg. Fahrenheit will 
generally prove most satisfactory. 

Ninth: Metal forms and reinforcing 
should be warm before placing. Forms 
can be warmed by turning a jet of steam 
against them, or by using hot water. 

Tenth: Even though materials have 
been heated and concrete placed immedi- 
ately after mixing, it should be protected 
from very low temperatures. This may 
be done by canvas covering, sheathing, 
housing-in the work, using hay or straw, 
or in the case of enclosed structures using 
small oil or coke-burning stoves. 

Eleventh: If concreting is delayed or 
interrupted, the work should be covered 
until it is begun again. 

Twelfth: In severe cold weather pro- 
tection should be furnished concrete for 
at least five days. 

Thirteenth: Greatest care should be 
exercised to prevent removal of forms 
before concrete has had sufficient time to 
set. This applies to any season, but is 
particularly important in the case of 
work done during cold weather. 

Fourteenth: It should be remembered 
that frozen concrete sometimes very 
closely resembles concrete that has thor- 
oughly hardened. To make sure it should 
be tested by pouring hot water on it or 
turning the flame of a plumber’s blow 
torch or a jet of steam under pressure 
against the concrete. 

Copies of this pamphlet will be fur- 
nished upon application. 


Eye Comfort Lighting System 


The National X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., has recently issued 
Catalog E. This is divided into five sec- 
tions as follows: Metal fixtures, Com- 
pone fixtures, Luminous fixtures, Curtis 
lamps, and Cove lighting. 

Comfort, adequacy and the highest 
artistic effects are claimed for the Eye 
Comfort System of indirect illumination. 
The various sections of this catalog are 
intended to cover all ordinary require- 
ments for artificial lighting. 

Copy of the catalog may be had by 
architects upon request. 
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